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IV.— THE CODEX MATRITENSIS OF PLUTARCH 
AND PLUT. CIC. 29. 

After relating the well known adventure of P. Clodius Pulcher 
at the festival of the Bona Dea and his subsequent failure to 
prove an alibi because Cicero expressly testified to his presence 
in Rome on the day in question, Plutarch (c. 29, 1 1 sqq.) con- 
tinues as follows : 

" Ou pipi iSoKfi p.aprvpeiv 6 Kixepav Sia ttjv aki)8eiav, d\\a 7rpos Trpi avTov 
yvvaixa Tepcvrlav airoXoyovfievos. Hv yap airy trpbs tov TSXmbwv dni\6Ha 
Sia Tny a8e\(pr)v Ttjv ixeivov KXooSi'ae, as T<j> Kixepavt f}ov\opevriv yap.Tj$rjvai 
Ka\ tovto Sia TuXXou Ttvbs (Cod. Mat. add. Tapavrlvov) irpdr- 
rovcrav, as eraipos p.iv rjv koL avvt)8i}s iv rots fu'ikiora KiKepavos, del 8e irpbs 
JSXablav (poirwv Kai Bepairdav iyyiis oIkoxhtov vno^iav Ttj Tfptvrltf napiox*" 

The particular cause here assigned to this famous feud, which 
was destined to prove so disastrous to Cicero, is not found elsewhere. 
There are, however, as may be remarked in passing, strong 
grounds for believing Suetonius to have been Plutarch's source of 
information. 1 

About ten years ago, the late Charles Graux found a Greek MS 
at Madrid which contained a number of Plutarch's Lives, among 
them those of Demosthenes and Cicero. An accurate collation 
of this MS, 2 designated as Cod. N or Cod. Matritensis, having 
brought to light a few variants undoubtedly superior to the 
received text, Graux, superlatively elated at his discovery, at once 
jumped to the conclusion that this Madrid MS represented a more 
reliable and authoritative text than the codices of Plutarch hith- 
erto known, and, true to this conviction, he did not hesitate to make 
the MS in question the basis of an edition of the Lives of Cicero 
and Demosthenes (Hachette, Paris, 1887, 1889). 

It were an extremely easy task to show that Graux greatly 
exaggerated the value of his new MS. At present, however, we 
are chiefly concerned with the following reading in the passage 
just quoted in full. Cod. N: Sia eiWov (sic!) twos T apavrlvov ; 
libri nostri ad unum omnes : 8m TuXXov (or TouXXou) twos. 

1 Cf. the author's article on a " New Source in Plutarch's Life of Cicero " 
(Transact, of Am. Phil. Ass. Vol. XX, p. 139 sqq.) 

2 Revue de Philologie, Vol. V 1. 
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I shall endeavor to prove, in the first place, that the addition 
Tapavrlvov is an interpolation, on the ground that the Codex Matri- 
tensis, however acceptable some of its variants may be, is alto- 
gether untrustworthy in its proper names. The spuriousness of 
the Tapavrlvov once demonstrated, the way will be clear for an 
emendation, the presentation of which is the primary object and 
only excuse for the publication of this paper. 

As Graux evidently regarded the text of the Dem. and Cic. as 
best representative of the character of his new MS, I shall draw 
my examples from these vitae only. 

Vita Cic. c. XXVII 29 : Cod. N — anikivov pro dniWiov. 

Id. C XXXVI 16 — Kal KiXlov pro KaiXi'oi). 

Id. C. XLVII 9 — Kal rjras pro Kaiijrar (namTas). 

Comp. Dem. et Cic. I 14 — KeiuXlov pro KaiXlov. 

Dem. c. 25 ad fin. — eco<ppao-Tos pro 6to7rojU7ror without any appa- 
rent reason, in spite of Graux' vigorous defence. 

In Dem. c. V 11 Plutarch quotes Hermippos, the well known 
writer and pupil of Callimachus, as his authority for the statement 
that Demosthenes had been a hearer of Plato ("Epniinros 8« <prjo-tv). 
Now the scribe of the Cod. N, or one of his predecessors, remem- 
bering in an evil hour that there existed also a poet of the old 
Attic comedy by that name, calmly inserted 6 71-01777!)*, which, of 
course, renders the whole passage most ridiculous. 1 

In Dem. c. X 14 sqq. Theophrastus is quoted for two anec- 
dotes, the second being very properly introduced by the words 
6 air 6 s <f> i\6 o-o<f>os. This reading apparently did not satisfy 
the rigid demands for perspicuity made by our learned s.cribe, for 
he felt himself called upon to write 6 air 6 s e e6<f>pao-Tos. 

In a passage of the Vita Ciceronis c. 36 ad fin., the interpo- 
lator is caught in flagrante delicto, as it were. The biographer, 
after having narrated Cicero's campaign in Cilicia, concludes by 
saying, that after remaining some days in Athens, on his way 
home, he returned to Rome, where all things were just as in a 

flame (. . . els Trp wu\iv e'iravrj\6fv, rj'Si) Tav Trpay/iarcov Sxnrep imb 
<p\cyp.ovrjs acpioTa/ifvaiv fVi rbv ifupvXiov Trokepov "). Now these words 

are almost a literal translation of a passage in one of Cicero's 
letters, relating to the identical circumstance (Ad fam. XVI n: 
" ego ad urbem accessi sed incidi in ipsam flammam civilis dis- 

1 Schenkl's conjecture (Bursian Jahresber. 1884, p. 218), omfcror', cannot be 
defended except on purely apologetic grounds. The same applies to Graux' 

TTOTt TMJIV. 
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cordlae vel potius belli"'). All our MSS correctly write nokiv, the 
copyist of N, however, rashly substituted els 'Pwprjv, not dream- 
ing that the w6\iv is an excusable Latinism, occasioned by a too 
literal translation of the well known idiom which makes urbs = 
Roma. A few lines previous, where Plutarch is not translating, 
« f 'P&iirjv is used very properly. 

A still more flagrant instance of this copyist's untrustworthi- 
ness in the matter of proper names i.s furnished by Dem. c. 23 
ad fin. The Codex N here reads &<oi<ia>v in place of ArjpdSrjs . The 
correction is so manifestly impossible that the context would have 
imperatively demanded the restoration of Aij/id8i;j, even if all our 
MSS had been unanimously in favor of the reading #<t>KtW, as the 
most cursory perusal of the passage in question will show : 

" BovKevopfViov Si rav h6t]va[a>v Kai SianopovvTiov 6 A rj p d 8 rj s Xa/Sow 
irti/Te rakavra irapa r£>v avhpa>v £>po\6yr]<rc irpcvfieiHretv Kai &etj<T«r8ai toO 
/3a<r«Xe'a>? xmep avT<i>v, fire Trj <pt\iq wurrevav, «?T€ TvpnaSoKaf pearov evptj<Tfiv 
wiriTtp \iovra <f>6vov KCKopeapivov. "Eiru<re 8 o v v Kai napr)Trj<TaTO rovt 
afdpas 6 A rj p d 8 r] s fCod. Mat. $(oKt<op !j Kai 8ir;XXa|ei/ avrtZ tt]p iroktv. 

As in the similar case of "Eppimros 6 ttoh/tj)?, quoted above, the 
semi-learned librarius probably remembered having read some- 
where that Phocion had also been one of the members of this 
embassy, and accordingly inserted his name in place of Demades, 
either with a view to displaying his learning or, what appears 
even more likely, because he wished to give the credit and honor 
of so eminently successful a mission to Phocion as the worthier 
man of the two, for upon your monkish scribes such ancient para- 
gons of virtue as Aristeides and Phocion were sure to exert a 
particular fascination. 

Finally, I adduce Dem. c. 14, 23. In this paragraph, Theo- 
pompus, according to our MSS, is quoted for a statement which 
is in the highest degree complimentary to Demosthenes. The 
Cod. Mat., however, again writes 6e6<ppaoTos. As Graux (1. c. p. 
47) takes special pains to show that here his Madrid MS has pre- 
served the original reading, it will be necessary to dwell upon 
this point somewhat more in detail. His chief argument in favor 
of the new variant seems to be that Theopompus, being a most 
bigoted partisan of Macedon, would scarcely have said anything 
so complimentary of Philip's greatest opponent. The assertion, 
however, that blind partisanship necessarily incapacitates an 
author from doing justice to a great opponent by occasionally 
chronicling a noble trait of his character is absurd. It is, more- 
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over, sufficiently refuted in the case of Theopompus by three 
passages in the Life of Demosthenes, 1 and is primarily the result 
of a most profound misconception of Theopompus' character. 
For if the historian had really been the man Graux assumes him 
to have been, how then, I ask, are we to explain away the state- 
ment of Polybius 2 that Theopompus had also attacked his great 
hero, the Macedonian Philip, for the extreme laxity of his morals ? 
Surely the historian who did not shrink from upbraiding the 
mightiest man of his own party cannot have been constitutionally 
incapable of occasionally praising a great opponent. 

But even supposing for a moment such to have been the case, 
it was certainly incumbent upon Graux to show that if the read- 
ing eeoiro/nros is wrong, that of eeocppao-Tor is pre-eminently right. 
He did not, however, even so much as attempt to do this. As a 
matter of fact, it is so far from being the case that the critic would 
actually have found himself compelled to decide in favor of the 
accepted reading, if our MSS had been divided upon this point 
instead of being altogether unanimous. For if Theopompus was 
partial to Macedon, this was unquestionably true, in no less 
degree, of Theophrastus, the pupil and life-long friend of Aris- 
totle, who throughout all his voluminous writings has never so 
much as an allusion to Demosthenes, not even in his Rhetoric, 
although this work, as Dionysius 3 has clearly demonstrated, was 
published when the fame of the orator had long been established. 
And if we further add that among the pupils of Theophrastus, 
himself a friend of Antipater, there were not a few who openly 
espoused the Macedonian cause, while his greatest pupil, Deme- 
trius Phalereus, actually governed Athens for ten years in the 
interest of Cassander, we will not be inclined to attribute to the 
teacher any pronounced love of Athenian democracy. On the 
contrary, Theophrastus had, if anything, which cannot be said of 
Theopompus, ample grounds for cherishing a decided resent- 
ment against an immediate descendant of Demosthenes, the 
well known Demochares. In the year 306, one Sophocles suc- 
ceeded in carrying a law that no one of the philosophers, on 
penalty of death, should preside over a school unless the council 
and the people had passed a resolution sanctioning his doing so. 4 

'Cf. ch. 3, 18. 23; 21, 14. 
»VIII 11. 

'Dionysius, Ep. ad Amm. c. XI sqq. 

* Cf. Diog. Laert. V 38 ; Pollux, IX 42 ; Athen. XIII 6ioe ; Wilamowitz, 
Antigonos, p. 270. 
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Theophrastus, fearing for his life, fled from Athens. Sophocles 
was a year later accused irapavopnv , and his defence, though unsuc- 
cessful, was undertaken by none other than the above-mentioned 
nephew of Demosthenes. If additional evidence were needed to 
show that Theophrastus cannot have been particularly well dis- 
posed toward the greatest of Athenian orators, it is furnished by 
two passages of Plutarch's biography (c. 10, 14 sqq.), in one of 
which the philosopher is reported to have given his preference to 
the notorious Demades as against the patriotic Demosthenes. 
Other things, therefore, being equal, the reading of the Madrid 
MS cannot possibly command our approval, even if it were more 
strongly supported by MS authority than it is. 1 In fact, the 
examples which have been adduced possess sufficient argumenta- 
tive validity to justify the contention that we are not at liberty to 
accept as genuine any proper name if found only in the Codex 
Matritensis, unless it can be demonstrated by internal evidence of 
an overwhelming nature that the reading of our other MSS is 
altogether untenable, and hence we conclude that inasmuch as no 
such evidence can be found in favor of the Tapavrhov, it must 
unhesitatingly be rejected as an interpolation. 2 What may have 
prompted the scribe to make the addition in question cannot, of 
course, be asserted with confidence. I am, however, strongly 
inclined to believe that it owed its origin to a dittography of the 
Tivof, a conjectural effort at all events not unworthy of him who 
inserted 6 wournjr and iancuw. 

The Tapavrivov being disposed of, I may now take up the read- 
ing of our MSS, 81a TvXXou Tivoy. This individual is absolutely 
unknown to us, and yet we might suppose that the writer of this 
recondite piece of family history might have been more definite 
as regards the name of this accommodating postilion d 'amour, 
instead of still further evaporating him, as it were, by an addi- 

1 The error was an easy one, as the names of Theophrastus and Theo- 
pompus are frequently confounded ; cf. Vita Dem. c. 25 ; Diog. Laert. V 126. 

2 Perhaps an additional argument for the spuriousness of Tapavrivov may be 
derived from the fact that he is called TuA/Wc, it being rather improbable that 
a Tarantine should rejoice in so old, so patrician, and above all so rare a cog- 
nomen. For with the exception of Tullus Hostilius and Attius Tullus (pro- 
vided Attius Tullius be not the proper form here), it seems to occur only in 
the family of the Volcatii (Cic. ad Att. VIII 9, 3 et saepius) and in one Cluilius 
Tullus mentioned by Cic. Phil. IX 2, 4. 5, while in the entire C. I. L. we 
meet with it but four times and once as a praenomen ; cf. C. I. L. V 7545, 2 ; 
VII [794] r336, 1136 ; VIII 2556, 4, and I 1120-21 (Tullus Tullius). 
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tional fivos. Some such reflection may have induced Xylander, 
one of the first editors of Plutarch, to conjecture TuXXiou for TiXXou, 
in order that, as he says, "liberius aliquis Ciceronis intellegatur." 
This conjecture is, however, altogether improbable, as might 
easily be demonstrated by the very context of the passage, but 
even if we read TuXX/ou, we should be simply substituting the name 
of one unknown individual for another equally unknown. Never- 
theless, all subsequent editors, although they were careful not to 
receive Xylander's emendation into their texts, have without 
exception given it a place in their critical annotations. As this 
was scarcely done out of any respect for the " manes " of the old 
critic, which would have been altogether too touching and unique 
a phenomenon in the history of philology, it must be taken as a 
sort of tacit indication that all editors of Plutarch instinctively 
felt something to be wrong, but hitting upon no satisfactory remedy 
they left the text undisturbed. 

Now I venture to suggest that Plutarch wrote hia KariXXov, and 
not S«x TiXkov, as all our MSS have it. From a palaeographical 
point of view the emendation is so ridiculously simple as scarcely to 
deserve the name of a correction. The corruption arose out of a 
dittography in a minuscule MS. The archetypon had it faaKarvWov. 
This very easily became SimarvWov, the confusion between 1, k and 
t in minuscule writing being notoriously frequent, in fact they 
cannot be distinguished in nine cases out of ten, the sense alone 
determining which letter was intended. Now a later scribe simply 
omitted the apparently superfluous m, and this the more readily 
as he could never have suspected that the name of Catullus lurked 
beneath the corruption, the works of this poet having been quite 
unknown throughout the middle ages. On the other hand, Sm 
TiXXov had a genuine Roman ring to it, and in consequence could 
not but prove acceptable to subsequent copyists. But if the 
emendation just proposed commends itself by reason of its 
remarkable palaeographical simplicity, it receives most weighty 
additional confirmation from the context itself. In the first place, 
Cicero and Catullus are known to have been acquainted, as is 
demonstrated by the famous eucharisticon (Carmen 49) of the 
poet, for I have never been able to find any really plausible reason 
for regarding the poem as ironical. Again, Plutarch is speaking 
of events which took place about the year 62 B. C, and curiously 
enough this is the very year which is generally assigned by 
scholars to Catullus' arrival in Rome and to the beginning of his 
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acquaintance with the lady whom he immortalized in his poems. 
It was perhaps by some such service as that spoken of by Plu- 
tarch that he ingratiated himself into Lesbia's favor. But, be this 
a mere fancy, the coincidences just pointed out are altogether too 
remarkable to be attributable to mere accident, and, when added 
to the simplicity of the correction itself, are well calculated to 
make the emendation proposed all but certain. 

If the outcome of this whole discussion had been nothing but the 
restoration of a genuine reading to the text of Plutarch it were 
indeed much ado about nothing. This is, however, far from being 
the case, for with the acceptance of my emendation the famous con- 
troversy as to the identity of Catullus' Lesbia and Clodia is once 
for all decided in favor of the affirmative, for, while the testimony of 
ApuleTus and the inference drawn from the Lesbius Pulcher, men- 
tioned by the poet (Carm. 79, 1), furnished, after all, but circum- 
stantial though very strong evidence in proof of this identity, we 
now find Catullus for the first time brought into direct and, as it 
were, historical connection with Clodia as her lover. 

A. GUDEMAN. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



